fault committed against Michel, almost as for an
infidelity.
Meanwhile her remorse was heightened by an unex-
pected attention from Michel himself, who, for the
fifteenth of August, had sent her some sea-pinks in a
letter, saying that he had been especially to get them
for her, remembering how fond she was of them, from
a lonely beach more than ten miles from Saint-Guenole;
and by way of expiation she humbly confessed to him
what she insisted on calling her sin, begging him to
forgive her, since she had repented.
But if the cause had vanished the effects lingered on.
The weather had turned fine now, and the heat was
suffocating. Alternately on edge and weighed down by
a sort of torpor, Catherine had the feeling that only
a storm could ease the tension of nerves strung to
breaking-point. Certain memories of Michel seemed to
calm her; others, far from doing that, had very much
the contrary effect. It was humiliating and humbling
to see in herself, or through herself, all the weaknesses
of human nature exposed: such torturing thoughts
passed through her like a wind, leaving her exhausted.
Sometimes, in the depths of her boredom, she would
tell herself again that it was all Michel's fault that she
was there at all. If he had not insisted on over-ruling
her she would have gone back to Saint-Guenole. There
at least, to mitigate her boredom, she would have had
tennis, bicycling, music. Here she was alone, alone!
Often now she spent whole afternoons drowsing on
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